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Saint-Simon

France and England was signed a short time after this
event.   I did rny utmost to prevent it, representing
to the Regent that his best policy was to favour the
cause of the Pretender, and thus by keeping the at-
tention of Great Britain continually fixed upon her
domestic concerns, he would effectually prevent her
from influencing the affairs of the continent.   Many
and long were the conversations I had with him, in-
sisting upon this point.   But although, while he was
with me, my arguments might appear to have some
weight with him, they were forgotten, clean swept
from his mind, directly the Abbe Dubois, who had be-
gun to obtain a most complete and pernicious influ-
ence over him, brought his persuasiveness to bear.
Dubois' palm had been so well greased by the English
that he was afraid of nothing.   He succeeded then in
inducing the Regent to sign a treaty with England, in
every way, it may safely be said, advantageous to that
power,  and  in  no  way  advantageous  to  France.
Amongst other conditions, the Regent agreed to send
the so-called Pretender out of the realm, and to force
him to seek an asylum in Italy.  This was, in fact, exe-
cuted to the letter.   King James, who for some time
had retired to Avignon, crossed the Alps and settled
in Rome, where he lived ever afterwards.   I could not
but deplore the adoption of a policy so contrary to the
. true interests of France; but the business being done
I held my peace, and let matters take their course.
It was the only course of conduct open to me.*

* Saint-Simon does not shine as a statesman in this chapter. He
actually admits that had he been in power, his policy would have been
to perpetuate war with England, without any cause of quarrel, but
merely in order to prevent the increase of our strength. He belonged
to the old-world set of politicians, which I imagine is not yet extinct.